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A EST? ACT . . , 

To appeal to a, student's interest, to challenge him 
at his own level*, and to approach 'him with a me'thod that is. 
consistent with his own style of learning, it is necessary for 
^education to be a .highly individualized e'xper ierjce. Th^e increased use 
of individualized instructicm and independent study have placed the 
librarian in ^a new role, assisting the teacher and the independent 
student to organize individual/ multimedia, learning experiences; To* 
increase his impact as an educator, the media specialist should 
become acquainted with literature' concerning individual learning v 
packages and its supporting ^technology. A br^ef bibliography is 
included with some 60 entries concerning media and individualized 
instruction. (SmH) , - • ' - 
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Although elements of individual izedMnstruction are as pld as 
education itself, its present popularity is jdue to its use by the military^ 

■ - r 

during World War II, later adoption by, bus^irjess and indostr^ and grac^al 
acceptance by the specialized professions, Including education. Pro- 
grammed instruction, instructional systenps pnd fns t ruct ion to accommodate 
differences in learn i ng' s ty 1 es represent successive .attempts to implement 
theories of. individualized instruction. > >^ 

Individualized instruction provi d^^sj-a^ay to plart and to implement 
5 program for a specific student--a program t^sed on thai student's ' 
unique learning competenrcies and characteristics. This- type of instruc- 
,U^on is i^n direct contrast to traditional forms which are intended for 
groups of students with similar needs and abilities.' Traditional ' • 

inst^ruction ignores or ipinimizes the needs of students who deviate from 
the average. ..^ { * 

Individualized instruction is based on certain assumptions. / 

* 

f;irst, /•learning i's unique in that studeThts vary in their readiness, 

willingness and aptitude for Jearning> -as wel 1 as in thei-r rate of 

learning. 'Second, learning styles vary, necessitating the use of 

different techniques of instruction and a variety of instructional -.^ 

malterials. Next, learning requires Involvement.' Final ly, learaing* ftust 
« ■ 

>e self-instructional if it is to be economically and operationally 

» 

feasible. .'^ ^-"^ ' '.\, 

' ■ 

Current forms of individualized instruction display similar 
characteristics. Each student helps to establ i sfr h i s own objectives by 
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^^^T^nd^^ for subject, iequence and depth .of " inqui ry. This 

\ /al low)s^hrm concentrate on topics of personal interest, it enables him 
. / -^^^ . . ^ • 

, to provide For personal expectations and it promotes increased re^ponsi-. 



birity for learnfrrg. Th^ student starts at his own level of achievement 

^ and proceeds at h-is own rate^ through a series of simplified learning 

< 

experiences. He" contr;pl5 the rate of the presentation and, to some - 
degree, its frequency and duration. Individualized instruction is 
especially effective wi^ subjects such as science, health, so'cial 
studies andc-the fine arts.^ A student^s options'are limited in subjects 
such as mathema-tics and reading' because concepts must be undertaken 
sequential ly. . 

In individual i,2^8 instruction, the student, hel ps select 
appropriate l^arn i ng mater i,a 1 s therefore , different types of material 
and a quantity of each are necessary to provide opti9ns. ^ The student 
i^^ involved in choosing appropriate learning activities and, as a part 
of this, he is asked to specify th6 extent of his Interaction wi.tb the 
teacher and with other student^. ' The student also helps evaluate his 
own progress by indicating his readiness for evaluation and by identifying 
appropriate criteria. Decision maki ng-^ promotes initiative and self 
di rection; .constant aryi immediate feedback p/ovides incentive for 
improvement. 

Implementipig indi^vidual i zed instruction requ:i res planning 'and 

^ preparation. The first step, is to diagnose each student's previous 

/ * • * 

knowledge, aptitude, perceptual strength', interests, motivation, sel/ \ * 

discipl ine /and learning* This diagnosis is bas-ed on teacher observation, 

* cumulatl>^ records and group and/oV teacher-made tests. 

\ • . • 
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After di'agnos i's , the Vtudent and 'the teacher prescribe a program 

of learning -experiences. This nfight consist of -a"* course *of st?udy7 a unit, 

a contract, a learning ^ckage^ or a series^of behavioral object ives*-^h4ch 

specify student behavior, designate m^ni[num levels of achiev^rneot 

describe cond4't ijjiis of J^'^rning. Learning activities may be tea^er- 

orierrted or student center^ed; a 1 ternat i ves i.nclude lectures, d i53cuss ions , 

\ . ' ' 

demon s-t^at ions , f jeld >^^-i.ps, gaming, role playiag, s imu lat ion. and 

research: Prescribed activifies should be sequential, <so the student , 

can build oA^pre>^ious experience. Individualized instr^iJCt ion does no.t 

necessarily reduce soc ia > i za t ion ; ^acfe i vi t ies may be undertaken n^i th the 

/ ^ • - ■ ■ 

teachen or as part of a group-- large or snftll. The^ s tudent "shoa 1 d be 

>^ ♦ 
allowed to move about freely, to communicate at will and to help others. ' 

It is impprtant that the student understand ^a 1 1 aspects of his program. 

, Joint student-teacher assessm^ent is desirable.* It should be ^ 
based on comparisons with behavioral objectives rather than on comparisons 
with time or with other students* 'achievement. Attitudes, values, self- 
concept, capability for independent study, willingness tp learn and 
other aspects of ^.ffective change should be considered, as well as 
elements of cognttWji* change . Interim assessment might lead to modifi- 
cation of the or fi^ i.na 1 ' fearh i ng program. A teacher must constantly 
judge student progress, maintain records and guide the student to new 
and appropriate experiences. 

It is di f f i oul t» and time-consuming to develop a learning program; 
therefore*, it is usually desirable, to adopt or to adapt the for'mat of an 
.e;(isting program. Models'* include work-study or community-contribution' 
programs, programmed learning, contracts and instructional pcuckages. 
Work-study or commun i ty^con t r ibufc ion programs provide opportunities for • 
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learning experfences in the .community as well as in the .scfiool*.. The 

student and the teacher together diagnose, prescribe, 'imp lement 'and 
■* . ' , « 

^sess learning activities. In programme^d learning, all students complete 
the -same program; however, they start in different places and proTTfeed at 
differeat rates. Projgrammed learfxing ^'s highly structured, with pre- 

arranged objectives and activities. With contracts, the student and the 

* . • ' ' ' 

teacher together diagnose student needs, estpfiblish learning objectives and 

assess achievement. The student alone chooses appr9priate activities and 

resources. 'Instructional packages are more structured than contracts^, 

but less so than programmed experiences. 'The student and the teacher 

diagnose the s i tuation, establish objectives and assess achievement. The 

student chooses ..from a variety of activities and resources carefully 

coordinated inMear-ning packages--each package dealing with a specific 

idea , ski I I or att i tude. 

Specific examples of ,indi viidual ized systems in public schools 
include the Individualized Learning Package (ILP), the Learning Activity 
Package (LAP), the Learning Model, the Li f e- I nvo I vemen t Model (LIM), 
the Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs (PLAN), and Unit' 
Packaging (UNIPAC). Comparable systems in higher education include 
those that are Audio-Tutorial (AT), the Competency-Based Package (ComPac), 
the Instructional Model (IM), Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI), 
the Individualized,' Performance-Based Teacher ,feducat ion Program (IPT), 
the Personalized Syster/i of Instruction (PSO and the Training Package. 

In trad^i t iona I /programs , the teacher selects and assigns basic ' 



|:ea'rning materials and the media specialist, if consulted, suggeVte 

/ . * 

supplementary materials. In i ndi vi (^ua 1 i zed instruction,, the teacher and 

the ^student identify available materials and choose the most appropriate, 
/ . 



with the advice and assKStance of the rpedia specialist.- The student,* 
Jthe^ teacher and the media special is*t must operate within an atmosphere 
of mut^Jal Respect and *^ppreciat ion if the select iop 'process^ -is to^be 
successful . ' ^" ' . ^ - 

The media specialist Should assist^ the student and the teacher 
to select the. most direct; learning^ experience available. Accordi-ng to^ 
Jerome Brun^i^ and his categ'<^ries of learning, "an enactive experience is 
the most direct; U is characterized by personal involvement--^ Vearn i ng 

0 

-by" doing. Bruner'^ ot+ier categories of-learning include their-i con ic-- 
l^ajiriing b.y doing; and the symbolic — learning by matching a verbal or 
visuaj symbol with i ts' menta 1 .^image . • . ' • 

Edgar DaYe illtJStrated Bruner's learning categories in hisxone^ 

; - . - • • • • ■ ' ■ 

xxr learning. The enat^tive category' is represented at the base of the 

cone by direct, contrived and dramatized experiences and by demonstrations 

* >* 

field trips.^nd exhibits. Bruner's i con i'c- category, i s represented at 

* • ^ ^ ' \ 

the middle of the cone by televisjon,* f i 1ms, recordings, radio and 

pictures. The symbol i.c* category , at the tip of -the cone-,* includes 
verba4— and yisual symbols. . . . 

The media specialist should^also help tKe student and the teacher 
Consider characteristics of different .types of media and* to choose the 
hiost appropriate. Character i s t i*cs include cost pacing, sequencing, r 
group size, yisual- impact , 'mgt ion , audio cdiitribut idn, ava i la^bi*! i ty and 

e • * 

need for equipment. 

m addition to choosjng the most direct learning experience' which 
^vill communicate effecrt i ve 1 cons i dera t ion must also be given to the 
student's unique learning style. Characteristics of a learning style 
include aferfness, attention span, noi se' tolerance , grouping patterns, 

\ 
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lea-rning envi ronment ,«se ) f-di rectedness , preference for media,' capabi^ i ty 

for sel tevaluation and mode of operation. Learning style has precedence 

over qther considerations during the development of a learning program. 

The media specialist must be ready arfd able to suggest appropriate 

titles to meet specific insticuct ional needs.' To do this', he must know 

'-^ ^ • • . . 

th'e kinds and amounts of materials in the qiedia xenter . He must b^ 

familiar With the approximate reading and comprehension levels of these 

materials an.d different ways in which they can be used. He must bear in 

mind, howfever, that there is not one best medium; the same materJal can 

'Serve several purposes. • ' / * 

A variety of materials, in quantity, is necessary to accommodate 

' different learning styles. A lack of media discourages use; li-kewis^e, 
learning is inhibited by overexfK^ure to ori^ type of media. It should 
be- noted that the media doesnJ^t have to be expensive or specialized. 
The cassette -tape is the wo^k'horse of 'the 'industry*. 

The media speciair^t should help teachers keep up wUh new , 

. / t » 

titles and with new types of media. He should provide i nforfnat ion about- 

/ ft 

new^ titles and opportunities for previewing them. He should prescre^^ft — - 

materials, whenever Possible, to eliminate titles which are obviously 
unsuitab^e and he sjilould avoid fads. * 

The media sciecialist should h^lp teachers produce needed materials 
y/hen ready-made, oommeVcial materials are not available. Teachers shouTd 
also be encpuraged to modify materials on to use parts,^ as appropriate. 
Materials have value only to the degree that they are used. 



The media 
or he' wi 1 1- impede: 
believe that his 



specialist must believe i n • I nd i vi dua 1 i zed instruction 

learning in his effort to promote conformity. He must' 
primary responsibility is guidance — matching media, the 
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student and the learning e:><:pe'rience . If he is to be actively involved in 
the learning processed If he is to share the responsibility for learning, 
he must also be pi^epared to share the accojun^tab i 1 i ty . ^' * • . 

In conclusion, a media program should beMe^rner-€entered-r /It 
should be b^sed on the curriculum', it should be service oriented/ it 
should be adequ^ately staffed, and^it should be well-stocked. At should 
be aBle to support every reading, Vs^^ewi ng and 1 i s ten i ng* act^i ty under- 
taken as a pa.rt of the curriculum. 
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